Cars for Our i 
Customers. [See Page 4] 


in use by the'time this magazine goes to press. 


3. RECENT END OF STRIKE of Calitornia sugar beet processors, 
which had slowed the industry for about one month, has released con- 
siderable backed-up sugar beet traffic from the Imperial Valley area. 
Our trains will be hauling this commodity in exceptionally heavy volume 
for the next few weeks, requiring maximum use of all suitable equipment. 


4. CARLOAD EXPRESS perishable shipments from the Watsonville- 
Salinas and San Jose areas commenced about two weeks early this year 
and were in heavy volume prior to the abnormal rains which began May 
18. Damage to the strawberry and cherry crops in the Watsonville- 
Salinas, Stockton-Lodi and San Jose areas was reported from 25 to 50 
per cent before the rains ended. Movement of Thompson Seedless grapes 
from the Coachella-Imperial Valley territory is now in heavy volume. 


5. OUR PRACTICALLY COMPLETE shift to diesel locomotives has 
helped us increase our operating efficiency, according te report at our 
annual stockholders’ meeting last month. The average gross ton-miles 
hauled per freight train hour in the first three months of this year was 
9 per cent higher than in the corresponding period last year. Improve- 
ments in signaling also helped us achieve this record. 


6. SMALL PORTABLE RADIOS equipped with wet-cell batteries, 
which have been used in many communications jobs on our railroad, 
are being replaced by lighter and more powerful partially transisterized 
dry-cell operated transmitter-receivers. Our uses of radio are continu- 
ally being expanded. 


7. OUR GREAT SALT LAKE FILL is beginning to take shape, 
stretching about 2,000 feet out into the lake from the western end of 
the project and about 4,500 feet out from its eastern end. About one- 
eighth of the total amount-of fill material is now in place, despite storms 
which have.recently hampered the work. The job should move on 
toward completion in 1960, as scheduled. 
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We Cannot Grow 
On Level! Income 


W HILE long-range growth fore- 
casts continue good for the 
territory we serve, our stockhold- 
ers were told at their annual meet- 
ing last month that it is expected 
gross revenues for 1957 will only 
about match those of last year. 


Cutbacks in automobile produc- 
tion and in new housing have con- 
tributed to a 3 per cent decline in 
the freight carloadings handled by 
our railroad in the first quarter of 
this year compared with the same 
period last year, President D. J. 
Russell reported. 

On the favorable side he men- 
tioned technological improvements 
in railroading and better results 
from our affiliated companies. We 
need more rate relief, he said, to 
balance “the inflationary wage 
spiral confronting the railroad in- 
dustry” and “to provide the facili- 
ties and service to take care of our 
area’s growth.” 

New sources of traffic are open- 
ing up in the rapidly diversifying 
West and Southwest, our president 
told the stockholders. 
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William Swindells 
Is New Director 


{LECTION of William Swin- 
dells, president and director of 
Oregon’s Willamette Valley Lum- 
per Company, as a director of 
Southern Pacific Company was an- 
nounced May 8 at our annual 
stockholders’ meeting in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

A resident of Portland, Swin- 
dells is also president and director 
of the Willamette National Lum- 
ber Co. and the Western Veneer & 
Plywood Co.; vice president and 
director of the Santiam Lumber 
Co., Western Kraft Corp. and 
American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc.; director of Western Cor- 
rugated, Inc., of Oregon, the First 
National Bank of Portland, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Associate Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Portland. 
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Sena aiion! 


RILEY C, COOK 


, B. STEVENS 


Cars For Our Customars! 


P in Medford, Oregon, Riley C. 

Cook, sales manager for one 
of the large lumber mills, lifts the 
receiver from his telephone to 
make a local call to Southern Pa- 
cific, 


We're ready for him! 


At the other end of the Medford 
telephone line, C. B. “Steve” Ste- 
vens, agent there for our railroad, 
replies with a smile in his voice, 
“Yes, we can take care of the needs 
of your mill. We'll deliver the 
empty cars you want, this after- 
noen.” 

That promise is based on Agent 
Stevens’ knowledge that the work 
of bringing the cars to Oregon has 
already been done by hundreds of 
railroaders in offices in many cities, 
and along our tracks, with guid- 
ance of a new electronic computer 
that is beginning to cinch into a 
science our job of supplying emp- 
ties for Oregon and elsewhere 
throughout Pacific Lines. 


> 


The new electronic computer gets some final 
adjustments by Ervin G. Suelflohn, superin- 
tendent of machine operations, before being 
put to work keeping up-to-date records to 
show where our empty box cars are, and where 
they are wanted by our shipper customers. 
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The main job of that computer 
in San Francisco is to know the 
location of available empty box 
cars, standing or moving, all over 
our railroad, and to show us how 
to send them most quickly and 
efficiently to where they are 
needed. It also predicts, from past 
records and from current estimates 
by our agents, how many box cars 
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will be asked for by shippers like 
Riley Cook in our various shipping 
areas. 

The computer of course is merely 
inereasing our accuracy. Men and 
throbbing diesels do the actual job 
of delivering the cars. 


We rush between 15,000 and 
16,000 empties over our rails into 
Oregon in an average busy month 
to help carry Oregon products out 
of that state, a short time later, to 
markets all over the world. Be- 
cause Oregon produces far more 
than she consumes, our job of sup- 
plying empties there is of far more 
than average importance — to Ore- 
gon and to us. 

A large proportion of the empties 
move over our Cascade line of rela- 
tively easy grades north of Mt. 
Shasta and Klamath Falls, but to 
satisfy mills and other freight pro- 
ducers at Medford, Ashland, Horn- 
brook, Montague and other points 
along the southern part of our Sis- 
kiyou line, the men and diesels 
have to fight rugged grades and 
tight curves up and down moun- 
tains of breathless beauty where 
railroading is more rugged. 


The big job of delivering empties 
over the border into Oregon is 
handled immediately by the Shasta 
Division under Superintendent A. 
W. Kilborn, whose car distributor 
at Dunsmuir headquarters is Har- 
old J. Carrington. 

Part of the flow of empties moves 
over the Alturas line into the Cas- 
eade line, but many of the cars for 
the Cascade line, and all of the cars 
for the southern part of the Siski- 
you line, enter the Shasta Division 
from Gerber, near the northern tip 
of the Sacramento Valley. There 
an interlocking machine helps 
route trains through the junction 
that is aimed toward Oregon. 


And there, shortly after dawn of 
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fF EADED over our Siskiyou 
line, leaving majestic Mt. 
Shasta behind them, those cars 
you see on our cover are empty 
ears for shippers in Oregon. 
They’ll come back loaded. 

The curving track is symbolic 
of much of the Siskiyou line, 
now by-passed by our shorter 
Cascade line of lesser grades 
with easier and fewer curves. 


a recently rain-washed morning, 
let’s board Train 620 with Conduc- 
tor Alex O. Smith and his crew, 
and see how the first step in Shasta 
Division’s job of delivering empties 
to Oregon is accomplished. 

Alex likes this run because his 
fast train will get him home to 
Dunsmuir by early afternoon. 
Dunsmuir also is the home of John 
Seed, swing brakeman, and of Bill 
Moore, rear brakeman, both of 
whom ride in the caboose with 
Alex, All of them have railroaded 
nowhere else but on the Shasta 
Division. 

When Alex retires in August, 


Keith R. Garner, telegrapher-clerk at Gerber, 
operates the interlocking machine which sets 
track switches 40 route a train of empties from 
Roseville into Gerber, preparatory to depart 
ure for Dunsmuir, and thence to Oragon. 


Conductor Alex ©. Smith has his t 
as handy af his caboose desk as is the average 
offica telephone. He can talk with the engineer. 


after more than 45 years of serv- 
ice, he and his wife plan to remain 
in Dunsmuir, where, like all Duns- 
muir railroaders, he can hunt and 
fish. He came from Texas, Seed 
from North Dakota, and Moore 
from southern California. They all 
love Dunsmuir. 


This morning, after Alex and 
crew give their train a rolling in- 
spection as it pulls slowly out of 
town, they swing aboard the ca- 
boose and by radio tell Engineer 
Ted Morse—94 cars and two diesel 
units ahead—to “Highbail!” 


This bay window caboose, No. 
1286, has been Alex’s baby ever 
since it was built. He sits down at 
his familiar desk this morning to 
do his paper work. 

Up ahead the engineer is pouring 
3,000 horsepower into his traction 
motors; Fireman Bob Berryhill 
echoes “Green!” across the engine 
cab, and Head Brakeman M. L. 
Maupin keeps eyes on the rumbling 
cars behind. 

Being empties, the load is light, 
and the train gathers speed rapid- 
ly. She has to. Behind No. 620 are 
hotshot manifest freights that must 
not be delayed. And sidings have 
to be reached in time to clear the 
main track for loaded trains rolling 
in the opposite direction. 

There’s a feeling of urgency 
about this train, as though she, like 
the electronic computer, already 
knows about the telephone call that 
Riley C. Cook will be making to- 
morrow. The wheels seem to sing 


On the viaduct crossing the Sacramento River at Redding, out train of empties for Oregon 
makes a spectacular display, but both ends are hidden from the eye of the camera. 


Pit bridge over one arm of the Shasta reser- 
voir gives no hint to the eye that it is one of 
the highest raiiroad-highway bridges in the 
country, its decks some $00 feet above its 
underwater foundations. The railroad uses the 
lower deck, and the highway rides overhead. 


on the rail joints. “We're coming, 
Mr. Cook! We’re coming, Mr, Cook! 
We're coming, Mr. Cook!” 


The valley rolls backward. On 
the green fields, dotted with oaks, 
cattle are grazing. A cock pheasant 
stands motionless until the throb- 
bing diesels and rumbling wheels 
are past. White beehives nestle in 
deep grass. An ambitious farm wife 
already is hanging colorful laundry 
on the lne behind her white- 
walled house. She waves, and the 
trainmen wave back. 


The sun is opening the gold of 
Mariposa lilies and California pop- 
pies and buttercups, the blue of 
lupine and brodiaea. Beside glis- 
tening pools and streams the elder- 
perry and willows blossom. 

Even down here in the valley are 
lumber mills, converting harvests 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
to the east and the Trinity Alps to 
the west into plywood and lumber 
for our trains to haul. 

But not this train. The destina- 
tion of her cars lies far to the north. 


No. 620 slips into a siding to let 
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a manifest train roll by en route 
to Roseville. Rear Brakeman Bill 
stands behind 620’s now motionless 
caboose and watches the heavily 
Joaded wheels flying past. He sig- 
nals all is well to the crew on the 
manifest and No. 620 takes off 
again as soon as the track is clear. 
Conductor Alex tells Engineer Ted 
by radio that Brakeman John is 
again aboard. He had been near 
the middle of the train to cut and 
couple at a road crossing, and to 
make a rolling inspection as the 
train left the siding. 

The two-way journeys on the 
single track up and down the Sac- 
ramento Valley are mapped in 
written orders prepared by the 
train dispatchers; weaving trains 
in and out of sidings according to 
Joads, speeds and other factors. 
But from Redding to Dunsmuir-— 
and beyond—-a different kind of 
train dispatching takes over. 

When Train 620 curves across 
the Sacramento River on a spec- 
tacular high viaduct north of Red- 
ding, her wheels are ccmpleting an 
electrical cixcuit that causes a light 
to burn on the CTC track chart in 
the dispatcher’s office at Dunsmuir, 
telling him where Train 620 is. 
Every other train in his territory, 
extending from Redding to Black 
Butte, is doing the same on the 
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Were We Wrong? 


\7 E stated in the Bulletin last 

month that Sunset was the 

first magazine published by 
Southern Pacific, in 1898. 

“Not so!” says Franklin G. 
Spencer of Burlingame, retired 
in 1940 from our Passenger Ac- 
counis Office. He tells us that 
shortly after he went to work as 
junior clerk in 1892 he had the 
job of delivering an SP-pub- 
lished magazine called The 
Traveler. 

Does anyone else recall this 
“first” magazine? 


track section where it happens to 
be. The dispatcher not only can see 
where every train is, but he also 
knows how fast it is progressing 
from section to section. At his fin- 
gertips are remote controls over 
wayside signals and over the track 
switches into and out of sidings. 
He uses these controls to direct a 
symphony of smoothly flowing 
traffic. No written orders are neces- 
sary, except perhaps track orders. 

The diesels are tireless. Between 
Gerber and Dunsmuir they require 
no stops for servicing of any kind. 


Beyond Redding they rumble over 
bridges across the many arms of 
the great shining green Shasta 
reservoir. The thunder of their ex- 
hausts echoes louder as they 
charge through deep cuts in the 
red earth and rusty rock. They 
plunge in and out of tunnels. 

Then the lake is gone, and speed 
must slacken on the curving track 
that climbs beside the Sacramento 
River. Manzanita and wild lilac 
bushes give way to dogwood, red- 
bud, lacy oaks and tall pines as 
the canyon closes in. 

Now Dunsmuir lies ahead. 

And as the herder admits Train 
620 into long Dunsmuir yard, 
seemingly trapped between the 
canyon walls, with snow covered 
Mt. Shasta straight ahead, she is a 
train no longer. She is a string of 
empties, waiting to be re-switched 
into new trains for various destina- 
tions, as mapped out by men like 
Car Distributor Harold Carring- 
ton, newly aided by the computer 
made up of wires and electron 
tubes in San Francisco. 

(How some of those empties get 
aver the Siskiyou Mountains, to 
satisty Riley Cook and others, we'll 
tell you in your Bulletin next 
month.) 


Up the canyon of the Sacramento River our train climbs. These waters and the forest attract 
many fishermen and hunters. This scenic area is one of the attractions of our Shasta Route. 
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Busy Retirement 
For Louis Chess! 


NE of the busiest “joiners” in 

the San Francisco Bay Area, 
tT. Louis Chess —-a man who de- 
votes his rather frightening energy 
to the betterment of many organi- 
zations —-cut down his activities 
by one when he retired May 31 as 
our general passenger agent, San 
Francisco District. 


He Worked Up 

He first joined us in a warehouse 
job at Sunnyvale on September 6, 
1906. His dynamic energy swept 
him onward and upward through 
successive warehouse and clerking 
jobs at Gaviota, Soledad, Burlin- 
game and San Francisco until he 
joined the U.S. Army and served in 
France for 17 months, after which 
he rejoined us as ticket clerk and 
advanced to passenger agent in 
1920. Ten years later he became 
SF District passenger agent, and 
on January 1, 1944, GPA. 


“Mr, Southern Pacific” 


As GPA he has had charge of 
passenger business and public rela- 
tions activities on the SF Peninsula 
and as far south as San Luis 
Obispo. To commuters he has been 
“Mr, Southern Pacific,” and that’s 
how the newspapers headlined his 
retirement. 


In Many Activities 

He spearheaded so many civic, 
war veteran, welfare and national 
defense activities that his associ- 
ates lost count. He was in at least 
35 organizations, often as presi- 
dent, director or chairman, and in 
many of them his activities will 
continue. 

Retirement parties in his honor 
were given by the SP Club of San 
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T. LOUIS CHESS 


Francisco, the Travellarians, the 
Western Military Bureau, the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation As- 
sociation, SF Downtown Lions 
Club and the SF Council of Lions 
Clubs. 

Three societies of railroad en- 
thusiasts and historians joined in 
a special train trip for “Louis 
Chess Day on the Peninsula,” June 
2. The main testimonial dinner in 
his honor was held in San Fran- 
cisco, June 3, attended by 450, in- 
cluding Mayor Christopher, 


Joe B. Haggerty 
Advances to GPA 
Be jovial Joe B. Haggerty suc~ 
ceeds T. Louis Chess as our 

general passenger agent with 
headquarters in San Francisco, 
June 1. 

We'll tell you more about Joe, 
with his picture, in next month’s 
issue of The Bulletin. 
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Frizzell Retires 
After 50 Years 


Vinci. F. (Fuzzy) FRIZZELL, 
veteran SP freight traffic man- 
ager for southern California, and 
well known for his leadership in 
fraternal order and elvie projects, 
retired May 31 after half a century 
with our company. 

He began his career in Tucson 
as a ‘teen-ager working as pas- 
senger and freight conductor, and 
in 1923 switched to traffic work as 
traveling agent. 

In 1926 he came to California as 
district freight and passenger agent 
with headquarters in Imperial Val- 
ley. Two years later he moved to 
Los Angeles and advanced through 
positions of district freight agent, 
assistant gen. freight agent and 
general freight agent until his ap- 
pointment to freight traffic man- 
ager in 1948. 

Past potentate of Al Malaikah 
Temple, Frizzell is a leader in the 
national work of the Shrine Hos- 
pitals for Crippled Children. He 
helped to raise more than $5 mil~ 
Hon for the Los Angeles unit, was 
director of the corporation which 
built the loca] hospital and person- 
ally laid the cornerstone while 
potentate in 1950. He is a director 
of the hospital and is LA regional 
director of the national Wills, Be- 
quesis and Gifts Committee. 

He is active in many other or- 
ganizations also, including the Cal- 
ifornia Club, Jonathan Club, LA 
Athletic Club, Altadena Town and 
Country Club, Pacific Coast Club 
of Long Beach, San Diego Club, 
Pasadena Elks Lodge 672 and LA 
Rotary Club. 

On his final month on the job, 
Frizzell was honored at a number 
of events in southern California. 
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Y. FP. PRIZZELL 


Fellow officers feted him at a 
California Club luncheon, hosted 
by W. G, Peoples, vice president, 
system freight traffic. Following 
the luncheon, each of the 33 men 
present arose to read a previously 
prepared card (some humorous, 
some serious) detailing the high 
points of Frizzell’s career in a 
“This Is Your Life, Fuzzy,” trib- 
ute. 


Arenth, Houck, Guerin 
Move Up In Los Angeles 
Ne appointments in the Freight 

Traffic Department at Los An- 
geles were announced, following 
the retirement of Virgil Frizzell 
on May 31. 

Victor Arenth, assistant freight 
traffic manager, succeeds Frizzell. 
Moving into the vacancy left by 
Arenth is Robert Houck, general 
freight agent. Frank Guerin, as- 
sistant general freight agent in 
charge of the Los Angeles District 
office, replaces Houck. 

Pictures of these men and addi- 
tional details concerning them will 
appear in the July Bulletin . 
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YAN BEING BACKED ONTO ONE OF 


NEw streamlined flat cars are 
coming off the assembly line 
at our Sacramento General Shops 
to increase the efficiency of our al- 
ready famous “piggyback” freight 
service. 


Last month the new cars were 
being turned out at the rate of 
one a day. This month we hope to 
step up the rate to two a day, and 
we expect that our order for 150 
cars will be completed early in 
September. 


The new cars, 79% feet long, can 
each carry more — but will be 
about 18,000 pounds lighter — than 


MANS A.D = 
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THE NEW TYPE PIGGYBACK CARS. 


instead of a conventional deck 
the new type of car has only a 
light walkway and a railing on each 
side, and a center sill composed 
of two 30-inch 130-lb. wide flange 
beams separated a short distance 
from each other so their upper 
fianges form a “track.” The tractor 
units and trailer vans we will use 
with this type of car will have 
small flanged steel wheels secured 
to their axles in addition to their 
regular rubber-tired wheels, and 
these small steel wheels will ride 
the outside top flanges of the 
double center sill, which will serve 


the cars of our present large piggy- 
back fleet, which last year carried 
more vans than were carried by 
any other railroad. The new cars 
are built to hold two 35-foot or 
three 24-foot trailers, while the 
standard flat cars equipped for this 
kind of service carry only one 35- 
foot or two 22- or 24-footers. 
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Dunsmatr Days! 


NNUAL celebration of 

Dunsmuir Railroad Days 
will be June 14, 15, 16, with 
parade Sunday afternoon in- 
cluding the SP Club Band, Kid- 
dies’ parade will be Saturday. 


es 


: A i, 
Left: Riveting hold down casting to the cen! : 
Right: Welding 6 running board support. jn both these picture: 


to guide the tractors and trailers 
in the loading and unloading proc- 
esses, and will carry the weight 
during the railroad journey. 

Small hinged rails bridge the 
gap between ends of two cars to 
form a continuous track for load- 
jng and unloading. In packing up 
the ramp for loading, an automatic 
centering device guides the small 
wheels onto the rails. 

Special clamping devices will 
lock the steel wheels and axles 
firmly in place after the vans are 
positioned. The time required for 
a van tie-down on one of these new 
cars is about one minute, com- 
pared with about six minutes 
under the system now used. 

We have ordered 20 tractor units 
with the extra sets of wheels for 
loading and unloading the new 
type of cars. ition, 830 of 
the present trailer vans will be 
equipped for use on the new cars. 


Alter the sit is fiopped over and set an the 
car trucks in normal position, the cer is com- 
pleted. in this picture workmen are shown 
testing one of the hold down devices. 


er sill of one of the new cars under construction. 
¢ the sill is in upside-down 


position to make this part of the work easier, Step by step the construction moves smoothly. 


LONGEST LOAD? We think so. This 185-foot €. F, Braun fractiona! 
Alhambra via our railroad last month en route to a site in Lowi 


1g column left 
nc, When if is 


erected it will be the height of a 17-story building, The 280,000-pound loud stretched 
over four flat cars, including two of our special heavy-duty type. 


Ira Blalock, TF&PA, Redding, re~ 
tired last month after serving our 
company 37 years. He began his 
career in the traffic department at 
El Centro and rose to be city 
freight agent at Los Angeles two 
years later. He worked at Santa 
Barbara, Modesto and Marysville 
as traveling freight and passenger 
agent before transferring to Red~ 
ding in 1942 in the same capacity. 


Frederick Spencer, assistant to 
the vice president and general 
manager of Pacific Electric, retired 
May 31 after 37 years’ service. 
Prior to his retirement, Spencer 
worked on the complicated prob- 
lems of coordinating PE’s growth 
with that of the Los Angeles area. 
He served as liaison man between 
PE and governmental agencies. 


INSPECTION of one of our new style piggyback cars wes « highlight of our two-day 
sixth annual conference of station supervisors end local freight agents last month at 
Palo Alto. More than 100 attended, including representatives of Pacific Electric and 
Northwestern Pacific. Delegates from most distant points were A. 1, Posey from 
Alamogordo; T. f. Power, joint SP-UP agent from Ogden, and Emil Karg, newly 
appointed joint SP-NP agent from Portland, The conference is sponsored annually by 
our Freight Protection, Merchandise and Station Service Department headed by P. M. 
Chaimov. 7. A, Fante, assistant manager of the department, was conference chairman. 
The program was designed to enable the tocal freight agent, “Mr. Southern Pacific’ 
in his community, to be informed of latest developments and to bring his ques- 
tions or problems before interested department heads for discussion. Speakers 
included Vice Presidents Corbett, Peterson and Peoples, Auditors Kin and Nelson, 
1. A. Quinn, treasurer Pacific Lines, and others at the well-pragrammed conference, 
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The War That Ended in a Railroad Caboose! 


POR RY Six years ago this 
month a war in Mexico ended 
with surrender aboard a railroad 
caboose, The railroad is now our 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern. 


As setting for the ceremony, the 
Jate Conductor W. G. McCormick 
and crew of the then San Diego 
and Arizona Railway (the “East- 
ern” was added in 1938) halted 
their bullet-searred train with its 
tail-end over the international 
boundary. 


There, where efficient customs 
officers inspect our trains today, 
“General” Mosby laid his guns on 
the caboose table at noon, June 22, 
1911, ending the bloody attempt by 
his I.W.W. army (international 
Workers of the World) to take 
Baja, California, from Mexico by 
insurrection and to set up their 
own government there. 

Six weeks of thrills and near- 
death ended then for the railroad- 
ers. Direct action had been taken 
by Sport, their bulidog maseot — 
who nearly got one of the insur- 
rectionists by the seat of the pants 
—but otherwise the railroaders 
had saved themselves and company 


property only by sustained courage 
and bluffing. 

With the exception of Sport, it 
was no fun for anyone—especially 
the insurrectionists who were 
killed in the last battle aboard the 
train. Their unmarked graves lie 
within a few feet of the rails that 
now carry our SD&AE freight 
trains on their daily swings of 71.4 
kilometers into and out of Mexico 
en route between San Diego and 
the Imperial Valley. 

The insurrection was one of sev- 
eral headaches suffered by the 
sugar king J. D. Spreckels in his 
attempt to build his “impossible” 
railroad through the Carriso 
Gorge. SP assisted him in finishing 
the job, and bought out the Spreck- 
els interests in 1933. 

War Is Declared 

General Price, another of the 
LW.W, insurrectionists, declared, 
“Spreckels has millions and large 
interests in this section. It is my 
intention to make him and other 
large holders contribute heavily to 
the support of my army.” 

Against Generals Price and 
Mosby and several hundred of 
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their army, Conductor McCormick 
and crew, including Sport, pitted 
their wits. 


Wires Are Cut 


On May 8 the insurrectionists 
began cutting telegraph wires 
along the railroad to hide their at- 
tack on Tijuana. They killed the 
mayor the following day, burned 
the church and bull ring and 
chased most of the residents across 
the border into the United States. 
Next day General Price put his 
men aboard the construction trains 
to be sure the railroaders remained 
neutral as the trains went south 
through Tijuana to where the rail- 
road forces were laying rails 
near Redondo Valley, headed 
toward Tecate. 

Soon the insurrectionists were 
demanding and taking railroad 
supplies from the trains, giving 
“receipts” in return. It was at this 
time that Sport, apparently skep- 
tical of the receipts, attacked Quar- 
termaster Melford. 


Trains Are Raided 
On May 19 the insurrectionists 
went so far as to raid the work 
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THE BATTLE OF FRENCHMAN RANCH 


camp and take possession of the 
train, but Conductor McCormick 
got them out of the camp by fast 
talking and took his train back 
safely to San Diego, where Chief 
Engineer E. J. Kallright advised 
him against trying to oppose the 
insurrectionists so vigorously. 
Kallright quoted Spreckels as say- 
ing he would rather lose every- 
thing in Mexico than have one of 
his employes get killed. 

Conductor MeCormick told him 
not to worry. 

On May 24, General Price ar- 
rested a party of railroad workers 
and held them in jail overnight in 
Tijuana. McCormick talked them 
free in the morning. 

General Skips Out 

Five days later General Price 
collected a substantial sum of 
money from supporters, and 
skipped out with the cash. The 
insurrectionists then asked a Cap~ 
tain Smith to take charge, but he 
refused; and Captain Mosby came 
to take command, aithough re~ 
cently wounded in a battle at 
Tecate. He was given the title of 
general, but was unable to control 
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Engine No. 1 of the San Diego and Arizona Railway and some of the men who saw her through 
an insurrection in Baja California in 1911, pictured as they looked then. On the pilot, two 
white fags on his coat, Is Conductor W. G. McCormick, who fought the insurrectionists with 
bluff. Front center in straw hat stands John D. Spreckels, who was financing the railroad at 
that time. Other in straw hat is E, J. Kallrigh?, chief engineer, who located and constructed the 
railroad and placed it in operation. Between them stands H. L. Titus, first general manager. 


his forces. The insurrectionists be- 
gan to shoot at the trains. Quarter- 
master Melford seized more sup- 
plies. More laborers were arrested. 


Mosby took most of his forces 
and headed for Ensenada, leaving 
only a token number to protect 
Tijuana, but he fled back when he 
learned that 1,400 Federals were 
approaching. In order to avoid in- 
ternational complications, Mosby 
commandeered MeCormick’s train 
and headed south with 128 men to 
stage the battle as far from the 
United States as possible. McCor- 
mick and crew luckily were not 
forced to go. 

Baled hay was piled on the flat 
car as a barricade, but along the 
river bottom near Frenchman’s 
Raneh the bales proved of little 
protection as the Federals suddenly 
opened fire with machine guns 
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from hilis towering over the tracks. 
The slaughter was terrific. (After 
the battle the Federals reported 
that they buried 21 of their own 
men.) 


Mosby and his few survivors 
raced their train madly back to 
Tijuana and asked if they could 
surrender to the American forces 
massed just across the border. 
This was arranged for, with Mosby 
in the Mexican end of the caboose 
and Captain Wilcox of the United 
States Army in the other. The in- 
surrectionists were in terror, fear- 
ful of the Federals. 

The surrendered guns remained 
on the table of the caboose, souve- 
nirs of ‘our’ war. 

We'll tell you more about this 
interesting railroad, the San Diego 
& Arizona Eastern, in a later issue 
of The Bulletin. 
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West of Yuma the wandering sand dunes have 
buried the old plank road that used to be the 
main highway, Our rails can be seen, top right. 


Water Puts Life 
Into Desert Sand 


These trees in one of Yuma's lemon groves at- 
tained this much growth in just four years. 
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Yuma Booms 
With Citrus 


rMURBANNED sheiks ride wildly 

across the beautiful but barren 
sand dunes-—-in motion picture 
stories supposedly filmed in Africa, 
but actually shot near our tracks 
in the southeastern corner of Cali- 
fornia. 


If the cameras were shifted a 
few miles farther east, across the 
Colorado River into the Yuma area 
of Arizona, they could record a 
more spectacular story. 

There the desert has been trans- 
formed by irrigation from the 
river. Better than any Hollywood 
scene are 9,000 acres of young cit- 
rus trees. Within ten years the 
citrus acreage is due to inerease to 
more than 18,000, adding 2,500 to 
3,000 carloads more lemons to the 
present annual hauls from Yuma 
on SP trains, estimates Henry 
Clark, our Yuma agent. The long- 
range program for development 
has a goal of 15,000 acres of lem- 
ons, 4,000 acres of oranges and 
4,000 acres of grapefruit. 

The population of Yuma has 
more than tripled in the past ten 
years, to 22,500 in the city at the 
present time and an equal number 
in Yuma County outside the city. 
Forecasts are that the population 
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will double again in the next ten 
years, 

Industry as well as agriculture 
has boomed. Recently completed 
i just west of the river on the All 

American Canal is the multi-mil- 
lion-dollar Pilot Knob power plant. 
Now under construction is the 
even larger Yuma Axis steam 
plant to generate electric power 
for portions of California, Nevada 
and some 60,000 square miles in 
ten of Arizona’s 14 counties. 


The big equipment for these 
plants could be delivered, of 
course, only by railroad. We built 
a track to each plant site. 


The West Main Canal, below, is a sharp divid- 
ing line between foreground desert and farm- 
i lands of Yuma, heavy producers of foodstuffs. 


The Pilot Knob plant squeezes 
the last pound of power from 
water before the water is delivered 
to Mexico, dropping it through 
turbines located underground the 
depth of a ten-story cellar, The 
Axis plant will burn natural gas. 


Air Force and other military es- 
tablishments are booming nearby, 
and so are a large and varied 
group of civilian industries to serve 
the growing population— 24 of 
these new industries having located 
alongside our Yuma tracks in the 
past 10 years. 

Vincent Air Force Base is an ad- 
vanced jet pilot training base. The 
Yuma Test Station is a govern- 
ment testing ground. Thousands 
are employed at each, and both do 
a considerable business with our 
company. 

But agriculture holds the spot- 
light. 

In the last three years the new 
citrus plantings in the Yuma-Mesa 
area have averaged 1,300 acres a 
year, with 2,500 acres added in a 
sudden spurt this year. Commer- 
cial production will begin this fall 
from trees planted in 1953. 

Table grapes are moving out of 
the area now in express refrigera- 
tor cars. 

Following is the acreage at the 
present time under irrigation: 
Yuma-Mesa, 18,000 acres; Lower 
Yuma Valley, 50,000 acres; Well- 
ton-Mohawk district, 40,000 acres; 
north-and-south Gila Valley, 17,- 
000 acres, and Bard area, 15,000 
acres—a total of approximately 
140,000 acres, with an area of about 
40,000 acres available for future 
development, not to mention some 
100,000 acres south of Yuma in the 
San Luis district of Upper Sonora, 
Mexico, being developed and irri- 
gated by the Mexican government. 
The principal other crops are 
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Loaded with perishable crops, cne of our fr. 


melons, lettuce, other vegetables, 


cotton, alfalfa and alfalfa products 


and small grains. Various kinds 
of ores are shipped from nearby 
mines. Cattle and sheep graze and 
fatten on the lush fields. 


Our railroad, building eastward 


from Los Angeles, reached our 


rails across the river into Yuma on 
September 30, 1877, and has been 
serving Yuma ever since. In Yuma 
more than 550 Southern Pacific 
men and women are now em- 
ployed, receiving annual pay of 
approximately $24 million. In the 
1956-57 fiscal year our company 
paid approximately $14 million in 
taxes in Yuma County, according 
to Oliver Frank, our tax and right~ 
of-way agent. 

F. E. Whitcher, our general 
freight and passenger agent, is 
proud of the way Yuma railroad- 
ers participate in community work, 
contributing $4,875, for example, 
to the United Fund drive last year. 

Many improvements have been 
made to the railroad in the Yuma 
area, under the general operating 
supervision of W. E. Eastman, su- 
perintendent of Yuma Division, 
and J. S. McCauley, Yuma division 
engineer. Last September a large 
yard improvement program was 
completed there. Much other track 
is being relaid with heavier rail. 
Trains are moving with greater 
efficiency under 114 miles of Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control completed 
last year between Indio and Yuma. 
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ains passes the yard office at Yuma en route to 
waiting markets of the nation. This is also the route of some of our finest streamlines. 


The Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
pany, jointly owned by SP and 
Union Pacific, has in the past two 
years remodelled its Yuma icing 
deck and installed mechanical 
icing machines capable of servic- 
ing 178 cars (of the total capacity 
of 262 cars) at one time at the icing 
docks, preparatory to speeding the 
perishable crops to markets. These 
facilities use approximately 100,- 
000 tons of ice annually, of which 
60,000 tons are used during the 
6-week cantaloupe period. 

In addition to the large amount 
of agricultural and manufactured 
products shipped out of Yuma on 
the SP, four of our finest passenger 
trains stop daily at Yuma, the east- 
bound and westbound Sunset 
Limited and Golden State. 


Wendell Luhr Wins 


National Honor 

UR general claims agent, G. 

Wendell Luhr, was elected 
chairman of the General Claims 
Division, Association of American 
Railroads, at the organization’s an- 
nual meeting last month in Phila- 
delphia. 

Over 500 representatives of 
American and Canadian railroads 
attended the meeting of this oldest 
railway group in the country, 

Luhr has been active in the Gen- 
eral Claims Division of the AAR 
for about ten years. He has been 
with us 45 years, 40 of them spent 
in claims work. 


SUPPLY TRAIN 
She Brags Phe Goods! 


ROADMASTER sits at his desk 
+ and figures out what he’ll need 
the next few months to keep his 
section of our railroad operating. 
He makes a list. Nuts, bolts, frogs, 
paints, tools, stock rail, maybe a 
few brooms and other items. He 
has his clerk make out a requisi- 
tion. The requisition is sent to the 
general storekeeper. 

The wheels of the general store- 
keeper’s department are set in mo- 
tion. The requisition from the 
roadmaster — along with those 
from B&B and signal supervisors, 
station agents, and water service 
men — is handled speedily. 

On schedule a special train 
comes to the roadmaster. His need 
has been noted; his nuts, bolts, 
stock rail, brooms and other items 
are on that train — the Supply 
Train. 

A sort of traveling hardware 
and general store, the Supply Train 
travels around the system about 
every four months, bringing goods 
and material to those men who 
requisitioned them. 

Each trip is carefully planned 
beforehand. 


Let’s join a Supply Train for a 
day to see what is involved in the 
operation. 

Last month, for example, the 
Supply Train left Los Angeles at 
six a.m. for her periodic trip up 
the coast to Santa Barbara where 
she was scheduled to tie up for the 
night, 

Her consist included tank cars, 
flat cars, box cars with built-in 
shelves and wide doors, a refur- 
bished coach in which the store- 
keepers slept and ate, and a crane 
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tank car, Train also carries gasoline tank car. 
Both of these cars are equipped with meters, 
reels of hose and safety shut-off valves. 


equipped with a 40-foot boom and 
an electric magnet. 

First stop was at Hewitt in the 
crowded industrial section of 
southern California. 

Engineer Charlie Steffes ex- 
pertly maneuvered the train so 
that the crane was spotted at a 
pile of scrap just east of the sec- 
tion quarters. 

The storekeepers aboard the 
train checked their lists; they re- 
moved boxes and barrels and as- 
sorted items from shelves and 
placed them on the ground to be 
picked up by B&B men, or signal 
yen or whoever had made out 
the requisitions. The Supply Train 
carries over 3,000 items. 

Midway on the train, the crane 
operator manipulated his “baby” 
as though it were a toy. He pulled 
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At scheduled stop in Oxnard, C. E. Tuthiil 
hands out needed supplies to railroadmen. 
Storekeepers also pick up surplus materials 
that have been readied for them. 


levers; he used his hands and feet 
continuously. The crane moved 
back and forth on rails the length 
of the 52-foot flat car upon which 
it was mounted. The boom swung 
out toward the scrap pile of metals. 
When the electric magnet swooped 
upon the pile, scrap was sucked ir- 
resistibly against it, and was then 
deposited in the gondola car be- 
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“Good meals prepared 
here!” says Glenn 
White, cook and third 
asst. storekeeper, 
pleased with new look 
of his kitchen galley. 


* 
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Working fogether to assemble supplies that 
will be set off af next stop are George Britt- 
ner (standing), first assistant storekeeper, and 
C. E. Tuthill, ‘second assistant storekeeper. 


hind it. When the gondola car was 
full it would be set out on a sid- 
ing for return to Los Angeles. 

In 15 minutes the Supply Train 
left Hewitt. There were 17 more 
stops scheduled before the train 
would reach Santa Barbara. 


Storekeepers—spick-and-span in 
white tee shirts and blue over- 
alls — checked their lists, and 


from the neatly-painted shelves 
and bins removed the items to be 
set out at the next stop. Handles, 
nails, hoses, torpedoes, cartons of 
paper cups, and many other mis-~ 
cellaneous items. Early morning 
California stinshine warmed the 
men as they worked, and made 
their already tanned faces a shade 
darker. 


The train stopped at Northridge 
and was spotted according to pre- 
arranged plans. The crane was 
next to a scrap pile; the tank cars 
were next to underground storage 
tanks and empty waiting barrels; 
the flat cars were beside level 
ground (so stock rail and other 
track materials could be taken off 
easily). 


B&B men, the agent, and signal 
workers walked toward the train 
to greet the waiting storekeepers. 
They compared lists. Everything 
checked. The material the men on 
line had requisitioned was handed 
out, and surplus material and scrap 
picked up. 

Twenty minutes later, right on 
schedule, the Supply Train left 
Northridge and pushed north 
through lemon and orange country. 


Without a hitch the train moved 


sedately ahead, making its many 
scheduled stops, handing out mate- 
rials, picking up scrap, pulling in 
at a siding at Seacliff to allow the 
southbound Coast Daylight to roar 
by. 

At five o’clock the Supply Train 
arrived at Santa Barbara, that de- 
lightful city that has the Pacific 
Ocean as its front yard and the 
mountains at its back. 

The day’s work was over. The 
train had stopped at section gang 
quarters, pump houses, signal 
maintainers’ sheds, stations and 
other wayside points where mate- 
rials were needed. 

Now a couple of the sterekeep- 
ers walked down to the sea three 
blocks away for a quick dip. Others 
took a hot shower in the car they 
called home. 

After a roast beef dinner which 
they enjoyed in the dining section 
of their car, the traveling store- 
keepers smoked cigars and read 
murder mysteries in the lounge 
portion of the car. In here a man 
could relax and plan ahead. 

The next day, the Supply Train 
was scheduled to go to San Luis 
Obispo, and then on to King City, 
Santa Clara, Tracy, Bakersfield, 


Electric magnet on 40-foot crane picks up scrap metal from along right of way and deposits 
it in gondola, Crane has 7¥j-ton pickup capacity and moves on fails attached to the car deck, 


Fresno and Mojave before the train 
would arrive home in Los Angeles. 

Then in a month or so it would 
take its cargo of materials to the 
Yuma Division, the Tucson Divi- 
sion and the Rio Grande Division. 


Matula Named to New 


PR Post at Phoenix 
HE Southwest territory, Yuma 
to El Paso and Tucumcari, now 
has its own public relations head- 
quarters at Phoenix. 

Appointed June 1 to the newly- 
created position of assistant public 
relations manager for the South- 
west was Arthur Matula, Jr., for- 
merly assistant editor of the SP 
Bulletin, T&NO Lines, Houston. 

Matula reports directly to J. G. 
Shea, general public relations 
manager at San Francisco. 

Before joining SP in May of last 
year, Matula, who has a master’s 
degree in journalism from Stan- 
ford, worked for the Little Rock, 
Ark., Gazette, and the Odessa, 
Texas, American in editorial posi- 
tions. 


SP Is Honored By 
Shareholder Award 
Ov company received an award 
last month from the United 
Shareholders of America, Inc., in 
recognition of ‘Meritorious 
achievement in the field of man- 
agement-shareholder relation- 
ships.” 

In accepting the award President 
D. J. Russell said, “Our efforts to 
promote good management-share~ 
holder relations provide a broader 
and deeper base of share owner- 
ship. In the past 12 months the 
number of our shareholders has 
increased by approximately 5,000 
to a total of over 70,000, a gain of 
approximately 7.6 per cent.” 
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A share of SP stock was presented jast month 
by our Pacific Lines Treasurer J. A. Quinn, 
left, as prize for the ‘Invest in America" essay 
written by Sean F, McKenna, northern Cali- 
fornia junior high schoo! student. Approving 
is Roy G. Lucks, president of California Pack- 
ing Corporation, chairman of the Northern 
California Invest in America committee. 


We’re Supporting 
“Invest In America” 
[NVESTING in America means 
more than mere buying of stocks, 

declared young Sean McKenna 
whose northern California prize 
winning essay won a share of SP 
stock last month. “Also invest in 
the character building of today’s 
young people—tomorrow’s lead- 
ers,” Sean wrote, Our management 
agrees. 

And down in southern California 
our “Invest in America” team won 
the Alexander Hamilton Free Ent- 
erprise Public Relations Award for 
activities in 1956. The plaque 
reads, “Grand Award for Out- 
standing Free Enterprise Public 
Relations Achievement.” It was 
accepted on behalf of our company 
by George Hanson, assistant to 
the president, who also is president 
of Pacific Electric Railway. 
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SP Family 


at 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN and LOU RICHARDSON 


Nationally known writers and consultants on foods 


IG Three in the lives of many 

of us means fixing three meals 

a day, then washing the dishes that 
go with the job. Here are three 
little tricks that make it easier—at 
jeast that’s the way it seems to us. 

(1) Keep a small piece of foil 
handy. When you are putting 
dishes to soak in hot, sudsy water, 
lay the foil in the bottom of the 
pan, and put the silver on top of 
it. Helps keep the silverware 
bright. 

(2) When cleaning silver with 
“cream-style” silver polish, use a 
damp paper towel to apply it. Then 
discard, 

(3) If you’re buying dish towels, 
consider getting medium-size light 
weight terrycloth bath towels. So 
absorbent. So easy to wash. And 
never any ironing. 


TALKING WITH TILLIE 


F you are an SP Career Girl, 
you've noticed how frequently 

the girls in your department eat 
lunch together, with some one per- 
son supplying the basic treat. May- 
be it’s a meat loaf made by Suzy 
Ann, or nutbread from Florence. 
Good trick for take-to-work 
sandwiches, Tillie says, is to tuck 
a few leaves of crisp lettuce into 
a small plastic bag. When you’re 
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ready to eat, open up the sand- 
wiches and put in the lettuce. No 
soaky sandwiches! 

Tillie insists, too, that every home 
should have a stapler. Comes in 
handy in dozens of ways. For out- 
door eating, for example, just 
staple a corner of the paper napkin 
to the paper plate in serving. No 
danger then of its blowing away. 
No trick at all for folks to pull the 
napkins loose. 


FUN WITH PAPER PLATES 

Give the youngsters paper plates. 
Using crayons or water colors, let 
each “paint” a picture in a plate. 
Thumb-tack pictures to garage 
wall and have an art exhibit! .. . 
Give a child a paper plate and a 
soft rubber ball. Game is to bat 
the ball with the plate, getting as 
many bounces as possible before 
the ball hits the ground. See who 
gets the highest score. 


Mom says: “I like to wear dark 
glasses when hanging out white 
clothes in the sunshine. Helps keep 
wrinkles and crow’s-feet from 
forming around the eyes.” 


CLAIMS DEPT. SPECIAL 
Lucille Wallis, distribution clerk, 
Freight Claims Dept., San Fran- 
cisco, knows a good casserole when 
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she cooks one, This one is a dandy. 

In a heavy skillet heat % cup 
oil. In it brown 1 pound veal or 
beef cubes; then 1 green pepper, 
coarsely chopped, and 1 large on- 
ion, coarsely chopped. Add 2 cups 
tomato sauce; 1 can whole-kernel 
corn; % cup sliced ripe olives, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Simmer 
for 5 minutes, then add 2 cups un- 
cooked noodles. 

Pour all into a greased 2-quart 
casserole, and bake in a 350° oven 
for I hour. Makes 6 good servings. 


Summer is the time to make your 
electric blender work overtime, 
fixing cold drinks. This is good: 

Make gelatin as usual. When 
firm, spoon about a cupful of it 
into the blender, add a cut-up 
banana and a cup of milk, and let 
whiz till smooth. Thin with more 
milk as you wish. Makes a delici- 
ous drink and a satisfying one. 

Put % pint of cottage cheese into 
the blender; let whip 5 to 10 min- 
utes, stopping machine and scrap- 
ing down sides occasionally. Add 
mayonnaise and sharp seasoning 
to taste. Makes a good salad dress- 
ing—~just right for summer fruits. 
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SP FAMILY 
GREEN 
THUMBERS 


By STELLA PERKINS 
SP Garden Editor 


HOULD African Violets be 
watered from the top or bot- 
tom of the pot? Should the leaves 
be sprinkled? (Mrs, Ensler, Calif.} 


Water from either the top or bot- 
tom. They like to have the 
leaves sprinkled. Do not let the 
sun shine on the leaves while wet. 

a 


Frank McCulloch of Nevada 
writes that he has difficulty in get- 
ting a stand of carrots. 

Mix your carrot seed with sand. 
Sow radish seed at intervals of 
every inch in the row. The radish 
seed break through the soil sooner 
than the carrots. This Ioosens the 
soil and prevents the carrots from 
breaking as they come through. 
Keep moist. Radishes can be pulled 
out early. In this way the carrots 
do not have to be thinned. 

e oe # 


The joyous Easter sea- 

son has passed, and we 

have “considered the lil- 

ies of the field,” by en- 

joying their beauty and 

perfume. Those who 

have received potted lilies may 

plant them in the ground, after the 

leaves have turned yellow. They 

do well on the south side where 

temperatures do not go below 10° 
above. 


Address your letters and ques- 
tions to Garden Editor, The Bul- 
letin, 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco 5, California. 
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The Spiral Road 
—By Jan DeHartog 
Reviewed by Annemarie Lambert 


pas is a powerful story of the 
jungle and the men who in at- 
tempting to conquer it almost de- 
stroy themselves. It is seldom that 
fiction has more excitement to 
offer. The book is not recom- 
mended for the faint~hearted. 

The story moves from the gut- 
ters of Amsterdam to the interior 
of the Dutch East Indies, covering 
two strange worlds. 

Dr, Anton Zorgdrager, after 
graduation from medical school, is 
sent by the Dutch Government into 
the jungles of the East Indies to 
locate a missing Dr. Brits-Jansen. 
Armed with nothing more than a 
passionate desire to succeed on his 
first assignment, he rushes into the 
interior which is heavily populated 
with a Stone Age tribe. They lose 
no time in pointing out with poi- 
soned spears mistrust of him. 

He barely escapes with his life, 
but finds the missing docter. It ts 
this meeting and ensuing episodes 
that offer some of the most un- 
usual Literature ever printed. 

The author swings from tragedy 
and vice to humor and dedication 
with graceful ease. Long after the 
pook has been read, Dr. Zorgdrag- 
er’s personal evolution will be re- 
membered. 


(Harper. 465 pp. $4.95) 
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Comstock Steamcars 


—By Beebe & Clegg 


UCIUS BEEBE and Charles 
4 Clegg, historians extraordinary 
of the West’s old railroads, have 
done it again with their latest 
book, “Steamcars to the Com- 
stock,” just off the presses. 


Pictorially attractive with 128 
photographs and other illustra- 
tions gathered from two dozen 
sources, the book describes the 
Virginia and Truckee and the Car- 
son and Colorado railroads (the 
latter being the predecessor of our 
own narrow gauge Keeler-Laws 
line). The flowery prose is aimed 
at a select audience of railroad 
and word lovers, and to be savor- 
ed for maximum enjoyment ought 
to be read near a dictionary. 


The Virginia and Truckee, the 
authors say, “was the very para~ 
digm and classic example of the 
most glorious epoch of steam and 
steel in romantic microcosm.” The 
Carson and Colorado is described 
as now being “of the living dead, 
the zombie of narrow gauges, for 
its motive power is diesel.” 


(Howell-North. 100 pp. $4.50) 


Between Bookends... 

Cost Data for the Management 
of Railroad Passenger Service, by 
Dwight R. Ladd. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 361 pp. $4.50.) 
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Named “Keyman of the Year” by 
the Roseville Junior Chamber of 
Commerce was Salvador Castro, 
train clerk in the yard office at 
Roseville. This award is presented 
annually to the most outstanding 
Jaycee member of each local. Now 
serving his second term on the 
board of directors of the Roseville 
Jr. C of C, Sal took an active part 
in all major projects last year. 


Edward Carroll, safety supervisor 
with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, was elected director of the 
western region of the Industrial 
Audio Visual Association at their 
annual meeting in Detroit recently. 


Fast Service means good public 
relations, says F. A. Smith, our 
assistant freight traffic manager, 
rates and divisions. When he found 
a lost wallet on one of our San 
Francisco Peninsula commute 
trains last month, he identified the 
owner and notified his home by 
phone so quickly that the loser, 
A. N. Nelson, division manager of 
a large milk company, never even 
lost his appetite for dinner. 


Jessye Allen, steno in our Claims 
Department at El Paso, was elected 
a director of District 5, National 
Association of Railway Business 
Women, at the national conven- 
tion in Sun Valley, Idaho, last 
month. 


Bob Bryant, our city passenger 
agent at San Jose, was honored 
with selection as “Citizen of the 
Year” by the San Jose Knighis of 
the Round Table service club last 
month. Included in activities for 
which Bryant was cited were his 
membership in President Eisen~ 
hower’s Traffic Conference, repre- 
senting San Jose; his work as audi- 
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FAR AHEAD of the official July 1 ban on 
vse of single-chumber incinerators, 
Southern Pacific and Pacific Electric vol- 
untarily eliminated such burners to help 
reduce the smog problem in southern 
California. Watching one of the lncin 
eraters being lifted into a gondole car 
for hauling away to the dump are Sup- 
erintendent Paul D. Robinson of Los 

ision, on the car, and Russell 
us, assistant general manager of 
Pacific Electric Railway. 


tor and treasurer of Bellarmine 
College Preparatory’s $500,000 
building fund drive, and his serv- 
ice in the United Crusade and Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


Norman R. Wiliams, passenger 
agent in our Oakland District Pas- 
senger Office, is going to be a 
busier man — if possible —- come 
July 1. On that date he also takes 
on the presidency of the Berkeley, 
California, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. He formerly served as 
a director, 
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BEATRICE BRICKLEY, secretary to Re K, 
Booth, vice president, PMT, was elected 
recording secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Railway Business Wemen at 
its 13th annual convention at Sun Valley, 
Idaho, last month. 


LA Chapter RBWA is taking spe- 
cial interest in a new “incubator” 
acquired by the City of Hope, na- 
tional medical and research insti- 
tute at Duarte, California. Pur- 
chased with $205 recently donated 
by the chapter, it keeps reagents 
or chemicais at even temperatures. 


IN THIS CORNER, the winners! Virginia 
Jordan, left, editer of Camellia City Sil- 
ver Rails, and Pegay Peck, president of 
the Sacramento Chapter of the Railway 
Business Women's Association, read their 
chapter magazine with pardonable 
pride, Lust month at Sun Valley, Silver 
Rails. was judged the outstanding 
monthly publication in national RBWA 
contest in which 52 chapters participated. 


YOUR HEAL 


F it is your nature to be a ner- 

vous individual, there probably 
is nothing you can do about it. You 
will be nervous to your dying day, 
and your excess of nervous energy 
may enable you to accomplish 
more than the average man or 
woman. 

But nervous tension created in- 
side you by your work and worries 
is different. It can do you great 
physical harm. Luckily most of us 
can do something about it. 

Sedatives may be a temporary 
help, but they are no cure, and 
they should be avoided. There has 
been too much written about these 
tranquilizing drugs. They are very 
much over-used and many times 
merely as an escape mechanism 
which, of course, is bad. These 
drugs should not be used as a 
crutch to lean upon. 

The cure lies within yourself. It 
is your will power, forcing yourself 
to relax. 

Do one job at a time and do not 
worry about ail the undone things 
waiting for you. Hf you are a super- 
visor, delegate as much of your 
work as you ean. Those under you 
will appreciate the added respon- 
sibility, and will probably surprise 
you at how rapidly they can learn. 

Take disappointments in your 
stride. Remember, mistakes are 
something by which you can profit. 
Don’t store them up inside you as 
frustrations that tie your nerves 
into knots. 

‘When you find your nerves tight- 
ening up, ease off! You will get 
more done in the long run if you 
don’t take your work home with 
you night after night, but use your 
off hours for fun and relaxation. 

—By W. W. Washburn, M.D., 
Chief Surgeon 
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Trainmen Rescue 
Fliers in Utah 


(ADERT action and teamwork by 
Salt Lake Division men pos- 
sibly prevented the deaths of three 
Utah fliers who crashed their air- 
plane near our Lucin cutoff, May 
27, 

At 4:30 a. m. Conductor H. L. 
Drummond, aboard a westbound 
freight train, spotted what ap- 
peared to be the wreckage of a 
light plane a mile and a half east 
of Lakeside. He radioed this in- 
formation to Chief Dispatcher Fred 
Smith at Ogden. 

Smith contacted George Demo- 
rest, signal maintainer at Lake- 
side, asking him to investigate. 

Demorest found the crumpled 
plane. Three injured men lay in- 
side, two of them in “fair” condi- 
tion; one critically injured. 

Demorest reported back to Dis- 
patcher Smith who immediately 
radioed Conductor H. L. Thomp- 
son who was approaching the crash 


HONORED recently for the work they 
have done in Scouting were, teft to right, 
Draftsman Dennis Ingram, Accident Clerk 
Kerl Maples and Assistant Head Time 
keeper Don Ayer—all Bakersfield SP men, 
Euch received  Scouter’s Key Award at 
the annual recognition dinner attended 
by some 600 persans, sponsored by Kern 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. 


site on an eastbound freight train. 


Thompson asked his engineer, 
M. S. Schultz, to stop the train 
near the airplane, Thompson, with 
the assistance of Brakemen W. H. 
McBride, G. H. Bon and D. O. 
Moulding, and Fireman E. D. Phil- 
lips, placed the crash victims in 
the caboose of his freight train and 
continued into Ogden. There the 
injured men were rushed by am- 
bulance to the hospital. 


<—«t 

‘TWAS A GREAT DAY for Retired Engi- 
neer John 1. Sullivan when. rail fans 
staged a “Farewell to Steam” excursion 
in the San Joaquin Valley recently. He 
got a chance to pose again in the cub of 
Engine 4439 before she huffed and puffed 
and put on @ magnificent show that was 
recorded on innumerable rolis and reels 
of film. John L. started working for us 
in 1903, and retired October 1, 1949. 
During the excursion he and Mrs. Sulli- 
van relaxed in one of the chair cars 
and fet someone else run the engine. 
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Best of bowlers at the convention 
of the National Association of Rail- 
oq way Business 

Women at Sun 
Valley last month 
was without 
doubt our Creola 
Packer, pass 
clerk at Ogden, 
who got an arm- 
load of trophies 
for winning first 
fe place in singles 
gait and in doubles. 


Alt Ogden, the Clerks’ bowling 
team captained by James Hardy 
has captured the SP Bowling 
Leaguc crown from 13 other teams 
after a 32-game season. Others on 
the Clerk’s team: Bill Engstrom, 
Bob Hales, Homer McIntyre and 
Dick Vernieu. 


HE SERVES WELL, does Chef Felix H. 
Isuae, from the business car of Superin- 
tendent V. E, Anderson, Sacramento! So 
well did he satisfy the coffee breaks in 
the series of supervisory development 
conferences conducted in Sacramento 
Jast month by Hob Fergusen, left, that 
he was issued c« diploma signed by 
President Russell, and by Ferguson, cer- 
tifying to his courtesy. 


PMT Driver Risks Life 

In Life-Saving Attempt 
RIVERS at Pacific Motor 
Trucking are always ready for 

emergencies. 

On May 3, while Pete Galli was 
driving a PMT vehicle along the 
highway near Yolo, California, an 
automobile passed him at high 
speed and crashed into another 
ear. A third car ran into the others. 
A gasoline tank exploded. In sec- 
onds, the three cars were envel- 
oped in flames. 

Braking to a stop, Pete grabbed 
his fire extinguisher and dashed 
toward the flaming cars. 

Heediess of his own safety (and 
aware that another explosion might 
follow any second) he got as near 
to the flames as he could. He 
sprayed them in a desperate, but 
unsuccessful effort to save the life 
of a person trapped inside one of 
the cars. 

After the arrival of the Highway 
Patrol and emergency vehicles, 
Pete assisted in controlling the on- 
lookers, and then furnished an 
important eye witness report. 

Forty minutes later he was on 
his run again. 


Shippers Ask End 
Of Wartime Tax 
RESOLUTION calling for re- 
peal of the 3 per cent tax on 
freight and the 10 per cent tax on 
passenger travel by rail was adopt- 
ed by the Central Western Ship- 
pers Advisory Board at its meeting 
last month in Salt Lake City. 
This tax initiated as a wartime 
emergency measure “has long since 
served its purposes,” the resolu- 
tion stated. 
Among the speakers was W. M. 
Jaekle, our chief engineer. 
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Oregon, Ogden, SF and 


Southern Picnics Set 
picnic season is coming up! 

First of the big ones is the 
fourth annual family picnie for 
southern Oregon employes and 
pensioners, Sunday, June 23, at 
Grants Pass city park. 

At Micke Grove, Lodi, the South- 
ern Pacific Club of San Francisco 
will have its annual all-day outing, 
going by special train from Oak- 
land, June 29. 

Same date, at the Memorial 
Park, near Ogden, the Southern 
Pacific Club ef Ogden will have 
its annual canyon outing. 

Southern Territory annual fam- 
ily picnic and safety rally will be 
at Recreation Park, Long Beach, 
all day June 30. 


GOLD SPIKE CEREMONY at Promontory, 
Utah, 88 years ago last month, marking 
completion of the first transcontinental 
railroad, of which we are the western 
purt, was re-enacted in minigture last 
month in Los Angeles on the 
of a 3Y%-mile live steam railr 
“Travel Town.” SP and UP officials took 
part. W, J. McHugh, our assistant super- 
intendent motive power, left, hammers 
the tiny spike held by bos Angeles City 
superintendent of recreation, William 
Frederickson, Jr. 


oes 


| PENSIONERS | 


A. A. Lowe, who retired in 1949 
as our superintendent of safety, de- 
elares that everyone nearing re- 
tirement age should look forward 
to his retirement eagerly, and not 
with doubts or fears. “Get out and 
see America,” is his advice from 
his present home, 500 Mt. Holyoke 
Ave., Pacific Palisades, California. 


George Trimble, Portland Divi- 
sion conductor who retired in 
April, 1943, reports he is keeping 
busy raising nuts, berries and flow- 
ers on three acres at 840 Springhill 
Road, Albany, Oregon, where he 
can still see the trains. 


Horace M. Walmsley, recently 
elected to his third term as mayor 
of Winchester, Hlinois, remembers 
the good old days in 1917 when he 
was a switchman for our railroad 
at San Francisco under General 
Yardmaster J. J. Jordan. He was 
for 43 years a member of the 
Order of Railway Conductors and 
is a pensioner of our T&NO lines. 

Frank E. Sullivan, former SP 
man and brother of our former 
manager of personnel, John J. 
Sullivan, has become the first 
mayor of Bakersfield by popular 
election (the mayors formerly 
were elected by the wards) and 
has been in Washington, D. C., in 
recent weeks, negotiating for fed- 
eral assistance for a project. 


The Dumaftachies, an SP-spon- 
sored Junior Achievement com~- 
pany of San Jose, were honored 
recently when they received an 
Achievement Award certificate and 
plaque at the first annual Future 
Unlimited Banquet in San Jose. 
SP advisors of the Dumafiachies 
include Carl Fleishman, Oneida 
Swain, Dave Hobbs and Howard 
Lawrence. 
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“WHEN YOU RETIRE from the Friendly 
Railroad you don't have to stop being 
friendly,” says Frank G. Sisson, who re- 
tired as our roundhouse foreman at 
Bakersfield in 1952, after 48 years of 
railroading. He demonstrated his friend- 
liness by taking up the job of guarding 
school children at Bekersfield street 
crossings, Here he is shown with Carrie 
Low Dickson, left, and Jeanie Burr under 
his protective wing. But Father Time 
has caught up with him again. Reaching 
age of 70, Frank has retired again. 
ife, Freeda, whe took « “temporary 
job" with us as steno-clerk in our Chief 
Dispatcher's Office, 14 years ago, plans 
to retire next year. 


BEST WISHES! 


Engagements, Marriages 


Ole Olsen, brakeman, Salt 
ion, to Hazel Grace; Milton 
Larson, head cost analyst, Western Di- 
vision, to Geraldine Roberts; Alice 
Whitney, steno clerk, Western Division, 
to Donaid Perkins; Fred Vieth, shop 
clerk, LA Shops, to Roberta Quient. 
Engaged: Joe Valenti, carman, Los 
Angeles General Shops, to Margaret 
McKiernan; Sharon Wirt, messenger, 
Bakersfield, to Gearald Patterson. 


Births in Our SP Families 
Sons to: G. J. Pearson, brakeman, 
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Salt Lake Division; Stanley Dymond, 
carman, Los Angeles Shops; J. H. 
Hawes; R. F. Congdon, both of MP&C 
Department, General Office; Thomas 
Mullen, office engineer, Yuma Division. 

Daughters to: William Shallies, signal 
maintainer; Buster Putman, relief sig- 
nal maintainer; Manuel Holquin, sec- 
tion foreman; all of San Joaquin Divi- 
sion; Richard Bredernitz, rodman, 
Yuma Division. 


OUR SYMPATHY 


Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: Donald Haney (not 
Maney, as reported last month), engi- 
neer, Pensioners: Edward Boehmer, 
auto mail messenger; Everett Herdman, 
clerk-warehouseman; Raymond Pres- 
ton, engineer; Antonio Radici, carman; 
Burton Wilson, conductor. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Seymour 
Malloch, clerk. Pensioners: Ruperto 
Rocha, section laborer; Erick Rosen- 
back, machinist. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioners: Earl 
Blankenship, Sr., carman; Sam Clayton, 
asst. trainmaster; Albert Messer, con- 
ductor; Emmett Ross, sandhouseman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: Cor- 
nelius Brosnan, stewer; Joseph Cor- 
deiro, clerk; Preston Jones, switchman: 
Ralph Luperine, boilermaker; Jacob 
Meyer, signal maintainer; Stanley Slee- 
man, section foreman; William Wagner, 
asst. chief yard clerk; Charles Wange- 
mann, switchman, 

YUMA DIVISION: Pensioners: James 
Evans, watchman; Carl Munson, B&B 
carpenter. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Robert Morris, 
car department laborer; Frank Regis~ 
ter, car department foreman; Ray Burt, 
wire chief; John May, conductor; 
Parker Lewis, pipefitter. Pensioners: 
Voyle Brunner, wire chief-telegrapher; 
Gienn Eddings, engineer; Roy Hum- 
phreys, crew dispatcher; Frank Mc- 
Cormick, B&B supervisor; Claude 
Moody, machinist heiper; Elmer Rake, 
section laborer; Robert Sachtier, fire- 
man; Harrison Smith, conductor. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Arthur Chandler, night watchman; 
Floyd Darling, brakeman; Gus Gross- 
miller, pumper; John Ruliman, engi- 
neer; Charles Thompson, water service 
mechanic. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Sheridan Bryant, conductor; Mayhew 
Davis, conductor; Lester Goodge, boil- 
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ermaker helper; William Holmes, car 
inspector; John Lackey, engineer. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Pensioners: 
Nommell Glassen, blacksmith; Alvin 
Gandy, blacksmith; Joseph Schachtili, 
machinist helper. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Gerald Markva, 
engineer, Pensioners: Clinton Ashby, 
boilermaker; David Frost, freight car- 
man, 

SACRAMENTO STORES: Pensioners: 
Tony Markov, store laborer; Peggy 
Ross, deliveryman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Pensioners: 
George Harker, telegrapher; George 
Kuhry, agent; William Orr, engine fore- 
man; Arthur Townley, car inspector; 
William Woodward, waiter. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Earl Bagwell, 
upholsterer. Pensioners: Aloysius 
Fritsch, car builder; Leonard Malsack, 
Pipefitter helper. 

EL PASO SHOPS: Pensioners: Jesus 
Gonzalez, boilermaker; Aniceto Ramir- 
ez, laborer. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Chester Terrill, dis- 
trict agent, PFE, Bakersfield. Pension- 
ers: Charles Polacchi, carman, NWP; 
Elle Hill, repairman, Fresno Traction 
Co.; Harry Bouck, freight claim agent, 
New York; Alien Cleveland, cook, Din- 
ing Car Dept. Los Angeles; Bernardo 
Romo, laborer. Tucson Division. Former 
employe: Clara Fowler, baker, West 
Oakiand Commissary. 


MOVING UP! 


Promotions fo Better Jobs 


TRAFFIC: A, J, Grennan, to traveling 
freight and passenger agent, headquar- 
ters in Redding; K. E. Goy, to city 
freight agent, with headquarters in 
Sacramento; P. V. Anderson, to chief 
clerk, Industrial Department, with 
headquarters in San Francisco; Emil 
Karg, to agent: A. L. Brown, to assist- 
ant agent, both with headquarters at 
Portland Park Street freight station: 
W. J. Strawn, to commerce agent, with 
headquarters in San Francisco; C. J. 
Crittenden, to freight agent; George 
Wagnon, to assistant freight agent, both 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 

OPERATING: A. F. Clack, to chief 
train dispatcher, with headquarters in 
Los Angeles; T. B. Wagner, to trai 
master, with headquarters in Portlant 
V. A. Thompson, to assistant. train~ 
master, with headquarters in Crescent 
Lake. 


MOTIVE POWER: J. E. Tompkins, to 
June, 1957 


HONORED at a banquet on eve of his re- 
tirement after serving our company 44 
years was D. E, Cragin, storekeeper, Buk- 
ersfield, shown here with his wife. 


road foreman of engines, with head- 
quarters in Tucson. 

PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING: RB. 
Marshall, to asst, general manager; 
'T, Edwards, to district manager, both 
with headquarters in San Francisco; 
J. ©, Bentz, to district manager, with 
headquarters in Phoenix; B. F. Fraley, 
to assistant superintendent: Gaylord 
Lewis, to traffic representative, both 
with headquarters in Fresno. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Frank Blair, yard- 
master; Earl Cheever, engineer; George 
Gabler, roundhouse foreman; John 
Gigourtaki, boilermaker helper; Jack 
Serick, boilermaker; John Keefe, 
brakeman; Joe Kvenich, carpenter 
helper: Joseph Machado, machinist 
helper: Joseph Marshinski, carpenter; 
Louis Meyers, conductor: Charles Mor- 
gan, ticket clerk; John Rezak, machin- 
ist; Florence Solomon, comptometer 
operator; Rufino Tabarez, boilermaker 
helper; Frank Wells, laborer; Daniel 
Williams, conductor. 


EOS ANGELES DivVision Lucio 
Fuentes, water service mechanic; Ruth- 
erford Garrison, B&B carpenter; Dom- 
enico Gervase, machinist helper; Teo- 
doro Huerta, stevedore; Francesco 
Jacobelli, section foreman; Louis Lor~ 
enzini, stevedore; Roy Oneel, telegra- 
pher; Booth Smart, coach’ cleaner; 
Hiland Wallen, conductor. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Vern Criss, sec- 
tion laborer: George DeWaide, yard- 
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NEW NAMES added to the pension rolls include (I-r} Stanley Bohon, brakeman, Salt 
Lake Division, who had 41 years’ service; James Giles, PFE agent at Roseville, who 


served nearly 42 years; and Cliff Watson, trainmaster, Sacramento Di 


ision, who 


retired after faithful service in our company one year short of half a century. 


master; August Dombrowsky, carman: 
William Fisher, freight carman; Daniel 
Goodson, stationary fireman; Harry 
Hancock, engineer; Samuel Koontz, 
conductor; Arthur Mullin, cashier. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Milton Brad- 
ford, water service foreman; Louis Fail, 
conductor; Enrique Gallardo, boiler- 
maker helper; Roy Nutt, sheet metal 
worker. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Lloyd Alford, 
switchman; Harry Bell, engineer: 
Marko Damyanovich, boilermaker help~ 
er; John Fields, red cap porter: Lester 
Goodge, boilermaker helper; James 
Horgan, roundhouse laborer; Martin 
Kaeser, stevedore loader; Joseph 
Singleton, engineer; Frank Wolfel, en- 
gineer. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Joseph Mat- 
ranga, freight car painter; Mark Matul- 
ich, passenger carman; Emil Mueller, 
machinist; James Pellegrini, machinist 
helper; Joe Valodes, molder heiper 

SALT LAKE DIVISIO; William Ger- 
tans, machinist; Henry Parker, switch- 
man; Charles Smalley, machinist. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Wilbon Bow- 
ington, engineer; Archie Burdick, 
agent-telegrapher; Joseph Hayes, pipe- 
fitter; Carel Kiles, car laborer; Frank 
Robinson, switchman; Pat Siciliani, 
brakeman; Theron Thompson, car in- 
spector. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Ferdinand Brown, 
clerk: Lowell Grim, brakeman; Arthur 
Hollingsworth, painter; Rino Mayzon, 
trackwalker; Pietro Reginato, botler- 
maker; Thomas Rooney, machinist; 
Henry Waldron, conductor, 

TUCSON DIVISION: Claude Birks, con- 
ductor; Walter Creech, clerk; Jesus 
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Dominguez, coach cleaner; Marlin Du- 
pont, machinist; Julian Garcia, carman; 
Bernardo Romo, laborer; Fernando 
Urias, track laborer. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Emerson Com- 
mons, pipefitter: Thomas Donaghue, 
machinist; Merle Gostlin, conductor: 
Frank Jiminez, yard clerk; William 
Koenig, engineer; Eugene Lamoureaux, 
deckhand; James McKenna, brakeman; 
Vernon McManus, engineer; John Per— 
Tando, carman helper; Edward Swin- 
deli, electrician; Ernest Terry, section 
foreman; Candelario Vargas, crossing 
watchman; Hoyt Wright, engineer. 

YUMA DIVISION: Louis Bennen, telez- 
rapher; Archie Cooper, machinist: Ar- 
mando Quintana, crossing watchman. 

GENERAL OFFICE: Wenry Weick, asst. 
chief clerk, Aud, Capital Expenditures: 


BEST WISHES to Frank Waldorf (left), 
engineer, who retired after 40 years’ 
service; and to Ralph Dean, agent at 
Eugene, who retired after working 44 
years, Both are Portland Division men. 


NEW MEMBERS of the pipe and stipper 
club are Harry Parker (left), brakeman, 
Salt Lake Division, who retired after 40 
years of accident-free service, and Frank 
Sullivan, conductor, Coast Division, whase 
career spanned 45 years with ovr com- 
pany before he retired last month. 


Catherine O'Dea, clerk, Aud. Freight 
Accounts; Minnie Chaffee, utility clerk, 
Aud. Misc}, Accounts; Paula Kenney, 
machine operator, Duplicating Bureau; 
John Selva, blacksmith, Engineering, 
MofW; Myrtle Cochran, machine op- 


erator, Duplicating Bureau; Maurice 
Morrison, senior draftsman; Olive Mac- 
Donald, accountant. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: H. P. Dohr- 
ing, agent; Austin Boulter, section fore- 
man; Royal Conner, engineer; Raymond 
Knapp, machinist helper: Elizabeth 
Spalding, file clerk. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Marie Blanchard, 
comptometer operator: Louis LaGarde, 
AAR clerk; John Cross, trainman; 
Lester McNelly, special accountant and 
head clerk; James Huckins, trainman; 
Harold Smith, bridge inspector; Ernest 
Brewis, correction clerk. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Juan Torres, shovel 
helper, System Engineering MofW; 
Lisle Ainsworth, conductor, VE RR Co.} 
Warrington Colescott, lounge car at- 
tendant; Bernard Hays, cook; Homer 
Mickens, chef, all Dining Car Depart- 
ment; Richard Garrity, patrolman, San 
Francisco; Jack Billings, machinist; 
Jesus Pacheco, machinist helper, both 
Los Angeles Shops; Demetrio Schiada, 
laborer, Sacramento Stores; Nels Peter- 
son, machinist, System MofW; H. W. 
Graham, traffic manager and asst. to 
gen, manager; Nellie Burmester, secre- 
tary to traffic manager and asst. to gen- 
eral manager; both Petaluma &-Santa 
Rosa RR Co. 
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CONGRATULATIONS to Austin Myers (left), conductor, San Joaquin Division, who 
retired after serving our company 40 years; William Hennessy (center), engineer, 
Western Division, whose career with $P spanned a half-century before his retirement; 
and Charles Brown, brakeman, also of Western ‘Division, with us 44 yeurs. 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-NINE YEARS of service ended with the retirements of (Jr) 
Louis (Don) Herreli, chief train dispatcher, LA jon, who had 42 years with our 
company; Leon Callin, deckhand, Western Division, who had 40 years; and Walter 
Esycheck, conductor, Sacramente Division, No. 1 on seniority roster, 47 years. 


